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Workshop Reports of the 1950 Conference on 
College Composition and Communication 


FOREWORD 


The following reports represent the 

j most extensive and concerted frontal at- 
i tack ever made on the problems of teach- 
‘ing college freshman English. The 
‘ rosters of the workshop groups reveal 
\ that some of our best minds, represent- 
| ing all types of higher education in all 
~ corners of the country, have met to sug- 
| gest solutions to some of those problems. 
_ Registration in six of the fourteen work- 

i shops originally planned was so great 
| that duplicate groups were set up, each 
_ making its own study and report inde- 

) pendent of the other. This results in 

some repetition, of course, in this publi- 

‘cation, but this is more than compen- 

_ sated for by new approaches to the same 
problems and by a more complete 


analysis of them. The reader will note, 
moreover, that some ideas run like a 
refrain through reports from groups 
working ostensibly on quite different 
topics. It is in these that we may detect 
a philosophy of freshman English 
emerging. Some reports reveal disagree- 
ments too, and perhaps every reader's 
reaction will be a mixture of hoots and 
hosannas. At least we have a veritable 
banquet of food for thought. As 
teachers and administrators consider the 
recommendations made by the various 
workshop groups they will discover 
some which call for further discussion 
and clarification and some which de- 
mand immediate, constructive action. 


C. W.R. 
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The Function of the Composition Course in General 
Education 





THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 1 


The majority of the members of the 
workshop agreed that these objectives of 
general education should govern the or- 
ganization of the composition course in 
a conventional educational program: 


1. To cultivate the ability to think 
logically. 

2. To cultivate respect for human 
worth despite accidents of class, 
color, culture, or other divisive 
circumstances. 

3. To develop taste. 

4. To develop the ability to disci- 
pline emotions and to arrive at 
reasonable judgments. 

5. To develop intellectual compe- 
tence. 

6. To cultivate a belief in the ne- 
cessity for ethical behavior. 


The present practices in the teaching 
of composition, as represented by the 
workshop members from various college 
staffs, were approved by the majority as 
satisfactory means for attaining the ob- 
jectives of general education. 


The common method of assigning 
essays for analysis in private study and 
in class discussion was approved by the 
majority to bring the student to recog- 
nize (1) the means and the value of or- 
ganizing material logically, (2) the 
necessity for basing all generalizations 
on fact, and (3) the importance of 
weighing conflicting evidence before de- 
livering a judgment. 

The assignment of readings was ap- 
proved by the majority as the most suc- 
cessful way of informing the student 
sufficiently and stimulating him ade- 
quately to write upon such topics as 
will enable him to study and evaluate 
his own patterns of thought and con- 


duct and to study current problems. In 
addition, the student’s use of his own 
experience and the enlightenment made 
possible by class discussion were judged 
by the majority to constitute valuable 
aids to the formation of a well-developed 
mind and character. 

The reading of literature in addition 
to formal and informal exposition was 
also approved by the majority as a 
valuable aid to the development of the 
student’s taste. 

The group also approved the practice 
of studying composition for the pur- 
pose of enabling the student to achieve 
a responsible and accurate mode of ex- 
pression. 

More specifically, the majority of 
the group approved these methods of 
enabling the student to achieve the gen- 
eral objectives: 

(1) Studying logic informally in 
readings and using logical methods in 
composition. 

(2) Reading works drawn from 
world literature to inform the student of 
differences among men; requiring the 
student to study his own ideas and be- 
havior in comparison with that of 
others. 

(3) Analyzing in class discussion 
and in critical compositions certain liter- 
ary works; presenting problems in the 


evaluation of literary works. 


(4) Reading materials that enable 
the student to achieve a better under-... 
standing of human nature; requiring of 
compositions on controversial topics the 
qualities of clarity and fairness. 

(5) Developing and demonstrating, 


through appropriate readings and se-... 


quired compositions, intellectual com- 
petence. 
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(6) Demonstrating the existence of 
a moral tradition through readings, and 
requiring of compositions the applica- 
tion of a defined standard ~f judgment. 

The workshop recommends to the 
Conferesice on College Composition and 
Communication that it undertake to 
promote the realization of the joint 
responsibility of all departments in 
the colleges to maintain appropriate 
standards in judgment of compositions 
in all courses. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 1 
Chairman: Elisworth Barnard, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, New York 


Secretary: Ralph N. Miller, Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo 


Sister Mary Aquin, Aquinas College, Grand 
Rapids 

Florence K. Belding, Iola Junior College, Iola, 
Kansas 


Sister Ritamary Bradley, 
Davenport, Iowa 


William Card, Chicago Teachers College 
Neil Glixon, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


Marycrest College, 


Erich Griebling, Kent State University, Kent, 


Ohio 
Sister Julie, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


Margaret McGillivray, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee 


Thomas Madden, Notre Dame 

Vivian Newport, Bradley University, 
Illinois 

Anthony Taffs, Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan 

Mary Weaver, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


Peoria, 
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The Function of the Communication Course in General 
Education 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 2 


The group first sought to define the 
terms used in the title of Workshop No. 
2. It decided that the general education 
program could be characterized by the 
following concerns: the impact of con- 
temporary living; horizontal integra- 
tion; ignoring lines between depart- 
ments; satisfying individual needs; em- 
phasizing relation of individual to so- 
ciety; primarily non-vocational educa- 
tion; education for all the children of 
all the people; education of the whole 
person. 

The group decided that the com- 
munication course could be defined or 
characterized by the following eight 
points: (1) Inclusion of training in the 
skills of reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening; (2) emphasis on interrelation 
of course materials; (3) emphasis on 
student recognition of needs; (4) em- 
phasis on communication activities in 
present surroundings; (5) consideration 
of mass media of communication; (6) 
emphasis on social and group projects; 
(7) emphasis on critical evaluation of 
the sources of material; (8) develop- 
ment of a scientific attitude toward 
language. 

In considering the function of the 
communication course, the group felt 
that there should be a definite relation 
of the course to the general education 
program; that the role of the course 
should be set down in the general educa- 
tion program; that there should be a re- 
lation of other departments and teachers 
to the communication course. 

Some of the specific suggestions made 
for developing writing skills were: (1) 
a critical appraisal of the treatment of 
the same topic by at least two maga- 
zines; (2) a review of a film; (3) a re- 


search paper; (4) a report; (5) a com- 
position based on an oral class discus- 
sion. The following suggestions were 
made for developing speech skills: (1) 
division of a class into groups with a 
discussion leader, thus attaining private 
speaking within small groups; (2) em- 
phasis on oral work, group discussion, 
and idea as more important than form; 
(3) instruction in parliamentary pro- 
cedure; instruction in social communi- 
cation. 

In discussing the purposes of reading, 
the group agreed that the stimulation for 
reading needs should be developed in the 
student. The course should (1) teach 
the student to evaluate sources of infor- 
mation; (2) consider mass media of 
communication; (3) develop skills in 
the consumption of mass material; (4) 
encourage group projects rather than 
teacher domination; (5) develop a 
scientific attitude toward reading. 

The general conclusions arrived at by 
the group were (1) that we should de- 
velop all of the language skills needed 
by the individual for effective living, 
with the immediate aim to train him to 
perform effectively in his college and to 
prepare him to continue this develop- 
ment of his communication skills in life 
after graduation; (2) that it is the re- 
sponsibility of other courses in general 
education to provide further experiences 
in all the language skills; (3) that the 
nature of the communication course is 
such that it involves continuing instruc- 
tion rather than a limitation to one level 
or to a certain number of hours; (4) 
that all faculty members be urged to 
take advantage of communication facili- 
ties; and finally (5) that the communi- 
cation course be viewed not as something 
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new to replace our present courses in 
composition and speech nor as a com- 
bination of such courses but as an exten- 
sion of the idea of integration charac- 
teristic of general education courses. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 2 
Chairman: Donald Bird, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 


Secretary: Freida Johnson, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Catherine Adler, Joliet Junior College, Joliet, 
Illinois 


R. J. Brigham, Wisconsin Teachers College, Eau 
Clair 


Lillian Budge, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota 


Clarence DeGraaf, Hope College, Holland, Michi- 
gan 


Carl Dolmetsch, Drury College, 
Missouri 

Faye Douglas, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 

Francis Drake, U.S.A.F. Special School, Ala- 
bama 

Charles Duffy, University of Akron 

A. C. Edwards, University of Kansas 

Arnold B. Fox, University of Iowa 

Lucile Gafford, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

Richard H. Goldstone, University of Kentucky 

Catherine Himes, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

Mildred Jessup, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

E. N. Lockard, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

George Steinbricker, Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago 

Frederick Tietze, Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri 

John Wagner, Northwestern University 

Samuel Weingarten, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago 


Springfield, 


a 
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Objectives and Organization of the Composition Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 3 


I. OBJECTIVES 


Assumptions: (1) The course in 
question is the usual two-semester or 
six-hour course (or its equivalent) re- 
quired of all freshmen. 

(2) The course will noc by itself 
bear responsibility within its institution 
for producing graduates who can meet 
the normal non-professional require- 
ments of writing without embarrass- 
ment to the institution granting them 
degrees. Nor will it by itself assume re- 
sponsibility for developing in its stu- 
dents an acceptance of humanistic values. 

(3) The following objective is of- 
fered, also, in the belief that the course 
has lost effectiveness in large part 
through the acceptance of multiple ob- 
jectives. 

Objective: The objective of the 
course as defined is to develop in the 
freshman the power of clearly com- 
municating facts or ideas in writing to 
a specified reader or group of readers. All 
other aspects of the course (such as, skill 
in reading, the study of semantics, the 
enlargement of vocabulary, command 
of mechanics and grammar, introduc- 
tion to literature) should be considered 
subsidiary, to be introduced only to the 
degree that they can be demonstrated to 
serve the end of clear and effective 
writing. 

(1) The writing which will best 
achieve the objective is that whose pur- 
pose is to present facts or ideas or to 
persuade or convince. The style which 
should be used is that which achieves 
the desired result in the way most ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Within these 
limitations the student should be en- 
couraged to develop his own style. 

(2) Reading should be chosen with 
two purposes in mind: (a) the pro- 


viding of effective illustrations of good 
writing of the kinds to be undertaken 
in the course; (b) the providing of sub- 
ject matter for themes. It is recognized 
that many college freshmen need train- 
ing in reading in order to pursue college 
work with success. Such training, how- 
ever, should be the responsibility of the 
whole institution rather than the sole 
responsibility of the freshman course in 
composition. 

(3) While insisting that training in 
the mechanics of composition is properly 
an objective of pre-college training, we 
are compelled to recognize the existence 
of deficiencies in these subjects on the 
part of students entering college. We 
therefore believe it to be part of the 
obligation of the freshman course in 
composition to take measures toward 
developing in all students such skill in 
the mechanics of composition as is 
judged necessary for them to achieve the 
stated objective of the course. As a 
corollary to this statement, we recom- 
mend that special remedial measures be 
taken for the benefit of those students 
found particularly deficient in the me- 
chanics of composition. 


II. ORGANIZATION 

Preliminary: The group has con- 
sidered those matters which affect the 
organization of the freshman course in 
composition. It recognizes that many 
of these are, and should be, determined 
by local circumstances. But it believes 
that some of these matters involve fun- 
damental principles and that specific 
recommendations are called for. It there- 
fore proposes the following: 

(1) Sectioning: The separation of 
freshmen into sections by proficiency 
tests is recommended. Wherever prac- 
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ticable, the sections should be of three 
kinds: (a) remedial sections for stu- 
dents so ill prepared for college composi- 
tion that they cannot hope to pass the 
work in ordinary sections; (b) ad- 
vanced sections for students so well pre- 
pared that they will profit relatively 
little from work in ordinary sections; 
and (c) standard sections for all other 
students. 


Remedial sections may be handled in 
one of two ways: (a) they may be pre- 
college, non-credit sections; of (b) they 
may be credit sections required to attend 
extra class sections each week. It must 
be recognized that work in non-credit 
sections suffers as a rule from low stu- 
dent morale. Therefore extra-session 
classes bearing credit equivalent to that 
granted to standard sections are recom- 
mended. /t ts further recommended that 
the addition of such extra hours be com- 
pensated for by a reduction elsewhere in 
the student’s program. 


The work done in advanced sections 
should challenge the abilities of the stu- 
dents so they will make the effort neces- 
sary to benefit in high degree from their 
work in composition. 

It is strongly recommended that in 
the freshman course in composition 
there be no deliberate segregation of stu- 
dents by reason of professional interest. 


(2) Exemption: Exemption from 
‘freshman composition should not be 
granted to any student on the basis of 
proficiency tests except when to deny 
such exemption would work real injus- 
tice. It is believed that it is only the 
rare freshman who will profit by being 
exempted. 


(3) Size of sections: The size of 
freshman sections in composition should 
not exceed 20 to 22 students. It is be- 
lieved that 22 students is the largest 
number that can be taught with satis- 
factory results. 


(4) Amount and kinds of writing: 
Each student should be required to write 
a minimum of 4,500 words during the 
first semester and a minimum of 7,500 
words during the second semester. Each 
student should be required to write a 
paper involving the use of the library 
and demonstrating that he knows how 
to utilize the resources of the library, 
how to acknowledge indebtedness by 
the use of quotation marks and foot- 
notes, and how to prepare a bibliogra- 
phy in proper form. In addition, it is 
desirable that an occasional impromptu 
theme in class be required each semester. 
Approximately ninety percent of all 
writing should be expository in nature. 


(5) Conferences: Each student should 
be given at least two individual confer- 
ences each semester about his writing. 
Such conferences should be not less than 
fifteen minutes in length. 


(6) Instructional load: Assuming 
that an instructor should not be expected 
to devote more than thirty-five hours a 
week to duties directly connected with 
teaching, it should be recognized by all 
administrative officers that effective 
teaching of a freshman composition class 
of 20 to 22 students will require one- 
third of his teaching time. Further, in 
no case should an instructor in composi- 
tion be expected to teach more than 60 
students as a total teaching load. If he 
is required to teach more students per 
class or a larger total number of stu- 
dents, he cannot do a proper job unless 
he sacrifices all interest in research and 
much of the time which he needs for 
proper recreation and leisure. 

(7) Group reading of themes: Dur- 
ing each semester, group reading of 
themes by the freshman staff should be 
carried on as often as needed to bring 
about a general agreement as to grading 
standards. 

(8) Final examinations: Final exami- 
nations at the end of each semester 
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should include the writing of a theme 
which will demonstrate (or not) that 
the objective of the course has been at- 
tained. It is desirable that the student 
have a choice of topics, that the topics 
meet the approval of all members of the 
staff, and that the same examination be 
given to all sections at the same time. 


(9) Questions for local decision: 
The following questions are such that 
their answers are largely dependent on 
local circumstances or on the make-up 
of a particular staff. The committee 
therefore feels that recommendations are 
inadvisable. (a) Should there be a de- 
tailed syllabus for the course, or should 
there be merely a course outline? (One 
or the other is needed.) (b) Should 
there be complete or only partial uni- 
formity of texts? (At least partial 
uniformity is made inevitable if the 
recommendations contained herein are 
followed. ) 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 3 


Chairman and Secretary: C. Rexford Davis, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Thomas Batell, Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


OBJECTIVES AND ORGANIZATION OF COMPOSITION COURSE 


F. E. Bowman, Duke University 

Joel S. Branham, University of Iowa 

J. P. Brawner, West Virginia University 

Roy Cherrier, St. Mary’s College, San Antonio 

Loyd Douglas, Oklahoma A. & M. College 

Richard N. Foley, Catholic University 

Daniel Gerould, University of Arkansas 

Ernest Gray, University of Toledo 

Edith J. Hadley, Adrian College, Adrian, 
Michigan 

Esther M. Haefner, Wartburg College, Waverly, 
Iowa 

Frances Hinkhouse, Parsons College, Fairfield, 
Iowa 

Donald M. Martin, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Eloise Meroney, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Andrew G. Meyer, Hood College, Frederick, 
Maryland 

Olive Mortimore, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa 

Margaret E. Newman, Elgin Community Col- 
lege, Elgin, Illinois 

Lucille A. Nobbs, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Sister Paul, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

Elizabeth Phillips, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee 

Ralph H. Singleton, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio 

Irwin J. Suloway, Northwestern University 

Pauline Witner, Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois 

Ruth Van Horne, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 3A 


The members of this workshop sought 
to determine: first, what the student 
should know and should be able to do 
at the end of and asa result of his work 
in the composition course; and, second, 
the means by which this knowledge and 
ability might best be developed. 

I. Objectives: The student should 
have something to say, and should be 
able to communicate it clearly and ef- 
fectively to any one of a variety of 
reader groups, for any one of a variety 
of purposes. His expression should be 
acceptably ‘‘correct’’ in terms of the con- 
ventions of the level of usage appropri- 
ate to his audience and his purpose. Fur- 


ther, he should have at least elementary 
knowledge of the basic research tech- 
niques of using a library, taking notes, 
and organizing the material gathered. 

II. Organization: A number of prob- 
lems bear upon the way in which the 
above objectives may be achieved. These 
concern matters of organization in the 
broad sense; they may be classified under 
two headings: 

A. Personnel: (1) Should the stu- 
dents in the composition course be 
screened and separated into different sec- 
tions on the basts of the knowledge and 
ability which they already possess be- 
fore the course is undertaken? Although 
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we recognized the problems involved— 
including problems of morale for both 
students and teachers, and questions of 
the responsibility of the school to stu- 
dents of high and students of low ability 
—it was the consensus of the group that 
some degree of segregation is desirable, 
to the extent of separating two groups 
from the majority of students in the 
standard course. The top five percent, 
perhaps, should be placed in a special 
section in which the work is more ma- 
ture and advanced than the average; the 
lowest five percent should be placed in 
a group in which the work is more ele- 
mentary, with greater emphasis on 
fundamentals. 


For the very lowest group it may 
probably be necessary to offer work that 
is essentially sub-freshman in character. 
The consensus of the workshop was 
against giving full credit for such work; 
the course should be either a non-credit 
or a partial-credit course. 


Here, clearly, some kind of diagnostic 
test must be used for screening. The de- 
tails of administering the test will fall 
either upon the school administration— 
in connection with the giving of general 
placement tests for admission—or else 
upon the composition staff in giving its 
own test. 


(2) How heavy a teaching load 
‘should the individual instructor be ex- 
pected to carry? The general answer to 
this question is that the load should be 
sufficiently moderate to allow the in- 
structor to achieve our objectives. More 
specifically, the group felt that in com- 
puting the teaching load in terms of 
hours, three hours of work in composi- 
tion should be counted as the equivalent 
of four in other work; thus, nine hours 
of composition would constitute a full 
twelve-hour load. In terms of the num- 
ber of students for whom the indi- 
vidual instructor is responsible, the 
maximum should be about seventy-five. 





B. Content of the course: In general, 
the main emphasis in the course should 
be placed on original writing; the bulk 
of this writing should be in a broad 
sense expository. The group did not 
wish to make a specific recommendation 
as to the actual amount of writing to be 
done, except that it should be the maxi- 
mum amount that the instructor can 
conscientiously read under the condi- 
tions of his college responsibilities. 

Some student time should be devoted 
to analyzing examples of writing, in- 
cluding some of their own work as well 
as pieces by professional authors. Al- 
though recognizing the fact that it is 
undesirable and indeed impossible to 
examine any piece of writing without 
giving specific consideration to the facts 
and ideas which the author sought to 
communicate, the group felt that the 
chief purpose in this analysis of texts 
should be a study of the devices and 
techniques of composition which they 
illustrate. 

The following more specific problems 
were considered: 


(1) Is there any room in the ele- 
mentary composition course for the 
study of literature as literature—in the 
sense of belles lettres? There is not very 
much room! If literature as literature is 
to be studied at all, it should be limited 
in amount; it should come late in the 
course; and it should be clearly desig- 
nated for what it is—something apart, 
essentially, from the central material of 
the course. (The group did not wish 
to go on record as opposing its inclusion, 
at least in schools where there is no 
other required course in which literature 
is presented. ) 


(2) What is the role of the research 
paper in the elementary composition 
course? The research paper is a difficult 
project—difficult for the student, and 
difficult also for the teacher if he is 
to exercise the supervision necessary to 
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insure thoroughness and originality. 
Nevertheless, it is a project eminently 
worth while if well done; it enables the 
student to use at once virtually all the 
skills he has learned, in a work of some 
propoitions; and—once again, if well 
done—it gives him a feeling of genuine 
accomplishment. Certainly it is essential 
if the objective of learning the basic re- 
search techniques is to be achieved. The 
instructor—or the staff, as a depart- 
mental policy—should require the prepa- 
ration of either one extended research 
paper or a number of shorter papers in- 
volving research. 

(3) What should be done about 
vocabulary building? The group was 
skeptical about the value of trying to 
teach vocabulary by direct methods— 
using vocabulary drill lists and the like. 
Positive results can be attained, however 
—words can be transferred from the 
student’s recognition to his active 
vocabulary — by the conscientious and 
imaginative instructor who works care- 
fully with the student in connection 
with the latter’s own writing. The im- 
portant thing is to make the student 
aware of his need for a better vocabu- 
lary; show him that there is a better 
word for his purpose than the one he 
has used, and the chances that he will 
remember the better new word are good. 

(4) What can be done to help the 
student spell correctly? The members of 
the group had all had too much sad 
experience to think that they could find 
a final answer to this perennial question. 
A few positive suggestions were made, 
however: the use of individual spelling 
lists compiled from the student’s own 
mistakes; the use of mnemonic devices; 
and the relating of spelling to the study 
of diction in general (e.g., difference in 
spelling of homonyms). 


III. General recommendations: The 
group wished to go on record as favor- 
ing several policies or programs in con- 
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nection with matters which transcend 
the particular problems of the organiza- 
tion of the composition course. 


A. Cooperation with other depatt- 
ments and with the school administra- 
tion to make the maintenance of 
standards in expression a school-wide 
responsibility. It should be recognized 
that effective expression is a basic skill. 
Students are not simply to study it in 
one course in their freshman year; they 
must continue to apply it in all their 
college work. If this objective is to be 
achieved, measures must be taken to de- 
velop and maintain among all students 
—not only those enrolled in English 
course —-a consciousness of the im- 
portance of writing and speaking well. 
Specific measures suggested include the 
following: 


(1) One or more kinds of follow-up 
should be employed as a check on the 
student’s continuing attention to, effec- 
tive expression after he has completed 
the elementary composition course. (a) 
One possibility is the policy of having 
teachers in other courses report to the 
composition staff the names of students 
considered deficient in the use of English. 
The composition staff may then test 
the students so reported in order to de- 
termine more specifically the nature of 
their deficienccy. (b) A more compre- 
hensive plan is to give all students a test 
in English fundamentals and composi- 
tion, probably near the end of their 
sophomore year. (c) For the students 
found deficient by either or both of these 
methods, an upperclass “‘clinic’’ may be 
set up. Presumably no credit would be 
given for work in the clinic. 


(2) At one of the schools represented 
in the workshop, the administration 
undertakes to test the ability in English 
of staff applicants for employment in 
departments other than English. Such 
a plan provides assurance that the 
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faculty in general will be qualified to 
cooperate in the follow-up plan. 

(3) Whatever the details of the pro- 
gram, the responsibility would probably 
lie with the director of the composition 
staff to keep the rest of the faculty con- 
scious of it by sending out periodic 
notices. 

B. Canvass of conditions by the C. 
C.C.C. or N.C. T. E.: The following 
recommendation is made in recognition 
of the fact that although most of our 
problems and many of our procedures 
are common, still standards in the teach- 
ing of English composition and in 
working conditions for the teacher do 
differ among various institutions, and 
differ too widely. For instance, one of 
the members of this workshop came 
from a school in which only one semes- 
ter is allowed for the teaching of all this 
material. 

Specifically, it is suggested that either 
the C. C. C. C. or the N. C. T. E. under- 
take a survey of standards similar to the 
one recently made for midwestern state 
colleges, but a survey as much broader 
in scope as the national organization 
will make possible. Departments at all 
institutions should be canvassed to deter- 
mine two things: the first would be the 
actual situation with regard to the time 
devoted to teaching composition, and 
with regard to the average number of 
‘students per composition section, the 
number of sections ordinarily taught by 
one instructor, and (another way of 
getting at the same relationships) the 
average number of students for which 
one instructor is responsible. The second 


thing would be the professional opinion 
about the ideal situation with regard to 
these figures—the kind of teaching load 
which will actually make possible the 
realization of our best objectives for 
composition teaching. 


Such a survey might result in the 
preparation of one or more lists (on this 
point there was difference of opinion 
among members of the workshop) : 
either a “‘white’’ list of institutions at 
which conditions are satisfactory, or a 
“black’’ list of institutions where they 
are not, or both. 7 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 3A 


Chairman: Kenneth W. Houp, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 

Secretary: Charles H. Vivian, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas 

Bernard Apple, North Dakota University 

Frances Broehl, Flint Junior College, Flint, 
Michigan 

Willard O. Eddy, Colorado A. & M. College, 
Fort Collins 

Irwin Griggs, Temple University, Philadelphia 

Alfred H. Grommon, Stanford University 

Benjamin Lease, University of Illinois 

Sister Mary Berenice, Alverno College, 
Milwaukee 

Ruth Anderson Maxwell, James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois 

Helen Peterson, University of Dayton 

Dorothy J. Pryor, Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort 

George Rodman, University of Wisconsin 

Elizabeth M. Schneider, Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Helen M. Scurr, University of Bridgeport 

K. Parker Smith, Chicago Junior Colleges 

Howard P. Vincent, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago 

Gordon Wilson, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio 











Objectives and Organization 





of the Communication Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 4 


Workshop Number Four, assigned to 
consider the objectives and organization 
of the communication course, had time 
for only the first of these. The work- 
shop agreed upon the general aim of the 
course; agreed upon certain common 
principles and concerns that bind to- 
gether reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening; and agreed substantially on 
specific objectives in each of the four 
areas. 


The purpose of the communication 
course is to develop students’ abilities to 
give and receive meeanings conveyed in 
language, to the further end that they 
become effective and alert members of a 
democratic society. 

Course unity rests on at least three 
general principles which the four aspects 
have in common. First: the instrument, 
language, is both symbolic system and 
social process. The student should un- 
derstand: (a) how meaning is conveyed 
by language, and why misunderstand- 
ings occur; (b) how connotation and 
context affect meanings; (c) that “‘cor- 
rect’ language is language appropriate 
to its time, place, circumstances, and 
purpose; and (d) that standard English 
is to be central in the course. Second: 
effective communication is disciplined. 
(a) The student should understand the 
principles of choosing and organizing 
his materials to support his purpose ef- 
fectively for his audience. Conversely, 
he should learn to recognize the con- 
trolling purposes in what he reads and 
hears, in order to evaluate content and 
organization. (b) For argumentative 


discourse, especially, this end requires 
some knowledge of, and practice in, the 
principles of logical and psychological 
persuasion—elementary logic and fal- 
lacies, and the basic propaganda appeals. 
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Finally: the student must develop dis- 
crimination toward communications re- 
ceived through the mass media of radio 
and press. He should understand not 
only how and why these media affect 
the content of what they transmit to 
him, but also the role they play in form- 
ing public opinion. 

To implement these aims the work- 
shop set up more specific objectives in 
each of the four areas. The items 
starred (*) are, though desirable, per- 
haps less central than the others. For 
speaking, the student should develop 
some skill in conversation, group dis- 
cussion, extemporaneous speaking of 
different varieties, the oral reading of 
informational materials (reports, min- 
utes, directions, articles, etc.), the fun- 
damentals of parliamentary procedure 
(*), reporting of personal experience 
(*), and speaking before a micro- 
phone (*). Listening the student should 
understand to be the key to good con- 
versation and fruitful group discussion. 
He should learn how to take good notes 
on lectures. He should develop his criti- 
cal powers by listening to talks of in- 
formation and opinion (lectures, ser- 
mons, remarks by commentators, adver- 
tising commercials) in both radio- 
listening and “‘live’’ situations. And he 
should have at least one experience in an 
interview (*). The student should de- 
velop some proficiency in writing: (a) 
reports and investigative articles; (b) 
organized extemporaneous pieces (e.g., 
examination answers); and (c) letters 
—-social, business (e.g., of application, 
of tactful refusal), letters to the editor 
and to congressmen. Several reports 
of personal experience (conventional 
themes) seem desirable, perhaps early in 
the course, to show the student that he 
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has experience to communicate, but pre- 
dominantly subjective writing should 
not be stressed. Reading training should 
deal almost exclusively with informa- 
tional and argumentative materials: sets 
of directions, bulletins, textbooks, ar- 
ticles, non-fiction books (perhaps ex- 
cerpts), news reports and analyses, edi- 
torials, and advertising. Students should 
make some content analyses of mass 
media. Reading should equip the stu- 
dent with techniques to ascertain what 
is being said, and should teach him the 
principles and pattern of clear, effective 
explanation and of sound argument. 
Literary texts should be examined, but 
briefly — and primarily to show how 
their aims and techniques differ from 
those of exposition and argument. 
There was some opposition in the 
workshop to certain items in this plan. 
Several members questioned the “‘prac- 
tical’’ emphasis of the course and de- 
plored, as ultimately dangerous, the loss 
of the humanistic aspects of the more 
traditional course. This view calls for 
more “‘self-expression,’’ more attention 
to the precision needed to communicate 
personal experiences,accurately in themes 
and essays. It calls also for much greater 
use of literary materials in reading. The 
consensus was, however, that to accom- 
plish anything significant in the tradi- 
tional direction would certainly entail 
-jeopardizing the full program outlined 
above. Furthermore, literature is so im- 
portant it deserves a required course in 


its own right; to offer other departments 
grounds for arguing that “‘literature is 
already taught in the communication 
course’’ would be imprudent. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 4 


Chairman: Harold B. Allen, University of 
Minnesota 

Secretary: Robert E. Thorstensen, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa 

Thomas Abbott, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

W. Elwyn Ashburn, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio 

E. E. Brand, Hope College, Holland, Michigan 

Howard H. Dean, Montana State College, 
Bozeman 

William Donnelly, State Teachers College, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota 

M. Leone Falls, Morton Junior College, Cicero, 
Illinois 

Mary M. Hursey, Blackburn College, Carlinville, 
Illinois 

Jean Malmstrom, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Katherine T. Moyer, Bluffton College, Bluffton, 
Ohio 

Tess Morgan, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Kenneth Oliver, Occidental College, Los Angeles 

M. B. Smith, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Natalie Stone, Herzl Junior College, Chicago 

Tekla Story, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, 
Illinois 

Theodora P. Shoenfield, Thiel College, Green- 
ville, Pennsylvania 

Beatrice Timmes, University of Illinois (Navy 
Pier) , Chicago 

George Titus, Peabody Teachers College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee 

Howard G. Wilcox, Morgan Park Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago 

J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 4A 


The term communication was agreed 
on as having reference to the employ- 
ment of verbal symbols and body move- 
ments and tones of voice to produce a 
desired effect, and the receiving of the in- 
tended meaning from others’ use of sym- 
bols and their non-verbal accompani- 
ments. This means that listening in- 


volves both sight and hearing; that read- 
ing requires perception of visual and 
other sensations and meaning through 
the verbal symbol; that speaking re- 
quires utilization of words, tones, and 
gestures; and that writing requires an 
ability to use verbal symbols to repre- 
sent tones and gestures as well as the 
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other content of the intended communi- 
cation. 

The term communication was not 
conceived to refer only to formal class- 
room speeches and themes, but to all 
forms of speech and writing in the mul- 
tifold social context of life. Listening 
was conceived as being composed of pur- 
poseful attention to get communication. 

Effective assignments in the teaching 
of writing include the order letter and 
the letter of application, both with and 
without the data sheet; the social letter; 
the writing of directions; the writing of 
descriptions of simple processes, scenes, 
and objects; the research paper; and the 
analysis of communication forms. 


Effective teaching of listening requires . 


the recognition of two basic factors: 
one, that listening is primarily a matter 
of undivided attention and, two, that a 
word, phrase, or reference of high emo- 
tional content will deflect the student’s 
attention and lead him away into his 
own chain of associations. Securing un- 
divided attention is partly a matter of 


having subject content that is more in-: 


teresting than other things and partly 
a matter of how it is presented. The 
student’s understanding of the psycho- 
logical effects of language upon him is 
necessary to enable him to control and 
guide his responses to language. Tech- 
niques ayxeed on were having students 
give directions to be followed in detail 
by the class or a member of it, making 
exact recordings of speeches heard in a 
discussion or argument, using the 
phonetic alphabet in recording short 
speeches, and having students listen to 
recordings of their own and others’ 
speech for analysis. 

Effective speech work involves some 
teaching of the nature of the speech 
organs, the relation of writing to speech, 
and the importance of gesture and tone 
in speech. Assignments are panel and 
group discussions in class of topics in 
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the course such as the research paper and 
methods, listening and speaking skills, 
and evaluation of student performances. 
Informal discussions of subject matter 
like those situations encountered in 
adult life were stressed. Muskingum 
College reported good motivation 
achieved in a declamation contest, but 
admitted the speech situation did not 
exist in post-college life. 

Reading, it was agreed, should be 
varied and assignments drawn princi- 
pally from the kinds of reading the stu- 
dent might reasonably be expected to do 
after college. Comic books were recog- 
nized as a part of the student’s reading 
material and it was agreed that they 
might be used to show what words must 
be made to symbolize where there are 
no pictures. (Reference was made to 
Flesch’s chapter ‘‘Can We Do Without 
Words?” in The Art of Readable 
Writing.) 

It was agreed that basic to the teach- 
ing of all aspects of language is the 
teaching of the skill of observing forms 
of communication, analyzing them, and 
classifying them according to the social 
context. Learning effective communica- 
tion then, is learning to adopt the com- 
munication means to the communica- 
tion situation. 

The objectives of a communication 
course were agreed on as follows: (1) 
To teach the student that language is a 
form of behavior and the principal 
manifestation of personality. (2) To 
teach the student that language is sym- 
bolic and that communication involves 
verbal symbols, gestures, and tones of 
voice. (3) To teach the student to ob- 


serve, analyze, and classify forms and 
means of communication in relation to 
the social context in which they occur. 
(4) To train the student to distinguish 
between report of sense, or mathemati- 
cal data, and emotional language in his 
own and others’ communication. 


(5) 
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To develop in the student an ability to 
discriminate among the various areas of 
speech and writing. (6) To develop in 
the student the ability to adapt his com- 
munication means to the social context 
in order to produce the intended effect 
upon his reader or auditor. (7) To 
train the student to focus his attention 
on the speaker and not allow himself to 
be deflected from the speaker’s meaning 
by his own emotions and associations. 
(8) To train the student to be sensitive 
to, and to use, emotive devices such as 
metaphors, rhythmic patterns, and 
imagery in communication. 

It was agreed that the individual 
teacher and the staff can reorient and re- 
train themselves to think in terms of the 
semantic and contextual aspects of lan- 
guage, employ the inductive study of 
language, and adopt the objectives and 
techniques listed above as their own in 
the classroom. 

It was agreed that the administration 
can and should make the communication 
course a five-hour course rather than a 
three-hour one, and provide such equip- 
ment as opaque projectors and recording 
devices with the necessary room equip- 
ment for their use. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 4A 


Chairman: Thomas F. Dunn, Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Secretary: Charles R. Lawrence, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Michigan 

Myrtle Austin, University of Utah 

Mary E. Barnhill, Eastern Kentucky State Col- 
lege, Richmond 

Gertrude Barr, Muskingum College, New Con- 
cord, Ohio 

Blanche Bowman, Olivet Nazarene College, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois 

Minnie Sue Buckingham, Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Kenneth B. Clark, Craig Air Force Base, Alabama 

Bew R. Craig, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg 

Carl R. Dolmetsch, Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri 

Josiah Geist, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

Ruth Gober, State Teachers College, Platteville, 
Wisconsin 

Leo Goggin, University of Chicago 

R. L. Lasley, Morris Harvey College, Charleston, 
West Virginia 

Doris Lingford, Olivet Nazarene College, Kan- 
kakee, Illinois 

Helen Mally, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

Sister Mary Helen, Marycrest College, Daven- 
port, Iowa 

Sister Mary Ursula, Alverno College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

Frederick I. Tietze, Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri 

Wright Thomas, New York State University 
State Teachers College, Cortland 
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Grammar in the Freshman Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 5 


I. We discussed the following ex- 
ploratory questions: (a) What is gram- 
mar? (b) What value or validity has 
the traditional review of grammar as an 
introduction to the course? (c) Is the 
explicit teaching of grammar instru- 
mental in teaching students to write 
acceptably? (d) Can usable criteria be 
established in reference to which we can 
talk about and evaluate the grammatical 
acceptability of statements? (e) If so, 
where do such criteria come from, and 
how can they be defined? 


II. We agreed on the following gen- 
eral policies in teaching grammar: 


(a) Students in the freshman course 
should be taught, if they do not already 
know, certain basic grammatical con- 
cepts, so that they may develop their 
sense of how language works and there- 
by how to use it more effectively. They 
should know enough grammatical terms 


to carry on analytical and critical dis- 


cussion of the structure of particular 
statements. 


'(b) Students should be required to 
know only that modicum of grammar 
which is indispensably necessary for 
manipulating sentences. Students who 
have implicit, practical knowledge of 
how to construct acceptable sentences 
should not be required to make their 
knowledge explicit in conventional 
terms. 


(c) Teachers should have a scientific 
(t.e., descriptive) conception of gram- 
mar. They should tactfully build up a 
descriptive conception of grammar in 
the minds of students who have been ac- 
customed to think of grammar as a set of 
prescriptions. (Tact is necessary, for a 
person depends on his prescriptions and 
will flounder if they are taken from him 
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before he has sight of something reliable 
to put in their place.) 


(d) Teachers should use whatever 
grammatical terms they individually find 
convenient and usable. This usually 
means that teachers had better use what- 
ever grammatical terms their individual 
students already understand and use. 


(e) Teachers should refrain from 
unnecessary abstraction and generaliza- 
tion and from over-elaboration and 
logicalization in teaching grammar. 
They should not teach grammar as an 
end in itself—neither as a mental disci- 
pline nor as an esoteric body of interest- 
ing knowledge. 


III. We agreed upon the following 
conciliatory modicum of specific gram- 
mar which might be included in our 
teaching techniques: (a) ‘Parts of 
speech’’ (with great elasticity of inter- 
pretation). (b) The subject-predicate 
relationship. (c) Distinction between 
phrases and clauses. (d) Modifiers (con- 
sidered not formally but functionally as 
qualifiers of more nearly absolute or pri- 
mary expressions). (e) Connectives. 
(f) Coordination, subordination and 
parallelism should be somehow approxi- 
mated in grammatical—perhaps quasi- 
rhetorical—conventions. That is, the 
significant diversity, connection, and 
relative prominence of elements in a 
distinct complex of thought or impres- 
sion should be formally approximated 
in the verbal representation of that com- 
plex of thought or impression. In con- 
structing such formal, verbal approxi- 
mations of thought, the devices listed are 
indispensable. 


IV. The foregoing recommendations 
apply exclusively to the teaching of 
freshman composition and communica- 
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tion, not to programs affecting potential 
teachers and language majors. 

Summary: We shall teach whatever 
grammar is necessary to the writing of 
good informal statements. This means 
that parts of speech, for example, will be 
dealt with only as devices to aid the 
student in understanding relationships 
within the sentence, and that the em- 
phasis will always be on the relation- 
ships, not merely on the definition of 
and recognition of parts of speech as 
such. It means that grammar will be 
used wherever it will contribute to either 
effectiveness or decency, and never when 
not related to these aims. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 5 


Chairman: Darrel Abel, Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Secretary: John L. Johnson, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Illinois 

Paul W. Barrus, East Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Commerce 


G. C. Camp, Southern Illinois Norma! Univer- 
sity, Carbondale 


Martha Christ, Wright Junior College, Chicago 


John Cowley, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 


Karl W. Dykema, Youngstown College, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Pauline Henderson, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia 

M. B. Johnson, Florida A. & M. College, 
Tallahassee 

George Kelly, State University of Iowa 

Verna L. Newsome, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 

Anne Pederson, Augsburg College, Minneapolis 

E. E. Potter, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti 

Sister Mary Aquin, Nazareth College, Nazareth, 
Michigan 

Sister Mary Lenore, 930 Lake Street, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Eloise M. Thomas, Milton College, Milton, 
Wisconsin 

Melvin R. Watson, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 

David White, Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 5A 


A large majority of the group recom- 
mended (1) the use of standard gram- 
matical nomenclature, and (2) some in- 
struction in grammar in the freshman 
composition course. Such instruction 
should include spelling, punctuation, 
vocabulary, word order, modification, 
parts of speech, idiom, morphology, and 
levels of usage. 

Our workshop” group included 
teachers in the following situations: 

(1) Those whose departments are in 
a state of flux; they have been presenting 
grammar with no apparent success and 
now consider dropping the study of 
grammar and perhaps substituting theme 
writing with conferences. to explain 
errors. 

(2) Those who discard the study of 
grammar as such, or even discard all 
mention of grammar or grammatical 


terms. Among these were the linguistic 
majors who are now teaching composi- 
tion, and the education department 
specialists who seek to prove by citing 
the results of many studies that no cor- 
relation exists between a knowledge of 
the rules of grammar and correct usage. 
Also mentioned were some specialists in 
semantics, linguistics, descriptive gram- 
mar, and communication, who do not 
include “‘prescriptive’’ grammar in their 
courses. 

One young instructor, a student of 
linguistics, said teachers in his depart- 
ment have no time for any grammar in 
their composition course. In the group 
was a commerce instructor from the 
same school who said he has to teach 
grammar in his business English classes 
because business executives demand 


- exactness in mechanics from their em- 
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ployees. He also said he was called upon 
to teach an English course to the em- 
ployees of Armour Packing Company— 
many of them men over forty, five of 
them Ph.D.’s. He said they requested 
that he teach them grammar. 


(3) Those who wish to teach gram- 
mar as its own excuse for being, or for 
the sake of some standardization which 
may crystallize among the masses we 
are attempting to educate. Some of these 
instructors believe that prescriptive 
grammar may gain an impetus by fusing 
with various or all of the modern tan- 
gents, such as linguistics, semantics, 
descriptive grammar, and the communi- 
cations programs. 

One member from the University of 
Chicago, where there has been no gram- 
mar teaching, said that other depart- 
ments have been clamoring for some 
such teaching in the English department. 
A committee has been appointed to 
write a textbook combining the study 
of grammar and linguistics. 

The group as a whole recommends 
that the C. C. C. C. draw up, in as spe- 





cific terms as possible, the various points 
of view of the study of grammar and 
then attempt to determine whether a 
reconciliation is possible. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 5A 


Chairman: George E. Smock, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Secretary: Edna Nyquist, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 

Alfred Ames, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago 

Ruth W. Beam, University of Minnesota 


Louise Beasley, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City 


Walter Brown, Montana State College, Bozeman 
Henry Collins, Northwestern University 
Helen Deel, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas 


Hobart Jarret, Bennett College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina 


Paul Levitt, Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant 

Eva Nelson, South Dakota State College, 
Brookings 

Frederick Sorenson, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn 

Herbert G. Williams, Lawrence Institute of 
Technology, Highland Park, Detroit 

Richard M. Weaver, University of Chicago 











Semantics in the Freshman English Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 6 


(1) We believe that semantics is a 
fundamental and necessary part of all 
courses in composition and communica- 
tion. 

(2) Traditional vocabulary building 
methods used in freshman English 
courses are to be deplored; they appear 
unsound in that vocabulary should arise 
naturally out of communication need in 
context with experience. 

(3) Semantic principles seem to im- 
ply that non-directive or self-directive 
methods seem to be indicated, since edu- 
cation is a process of two-way com- 
munication between teacher and student. 

(4) In the relationship of semantics 
to reading ability, we believe that read- 
ing is not a passive process, but a par- 
ticipative and active process, and that 
the teacher should work toward that 
end. 

(5) We deplore the forcing of offi- 
cial likes and dislikes upon students in 
literary appreciation; rather, we believe 
that literature must be appreciated by 
the enjoyment aroused in the student’s 
own nervous system. Therefore, any 
piece of literature may be important and 
great for different people and for the 
same person at different stages of his life. 
But there is no such thing as literature 
being great for all people at all ti-nes. 

(6) Grammar should be taught in 
the freshman course only in the context 
of the need felt by both teacher and stu- 
dent. Traditional instruction in formal 
prescriptive grammar is to be deplored. 
We also deplore prescriptive grammar 
masquerading as descriptive. 

(7) The semantic principle of exten- 
sionality is important for composition 
exercises and for creative writing. It is 
the consensus of the group that in com- 
position exercises we should progress 
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from lower levels of abstraction to 
higher levels of abstraction throughout 
the term. 

(8) The theme exercise, we believe, 
should be assigned in the light of the 
principle that communication is of ne- 
cessity about something by somebody 
and it is important that the student 
select not only the subject to write about 
but also the audience to write to. 

(9) It is our belief that semantics 
brings about sharper social understand- 
ings through insight into mechanisms 
of public opinion, propaganda, etc. 

(10) The teaching of semantics in 
English courses requires fundamental 
changes in the training of teachers, with 
emphasis on certain subjects outside the 
traditional English curriculum, e.g., 
(a) psychology of personality, (b) so- 
cial psychology, (c) sociology, (d) cul- 
tural anthropology, (e) general lin- 
guistics, (f) philosophy of science, and 
(g) epistemology. 

(11) Insofar as we are teachers of 
English using semantics, we believe very 
strongly in cross-fertilization of disci- 
plines among departments and that there 
should be interdepartmental communi- 
cation at all levels, in order to promote 
our highest aims both as teachers of 
English and as teachers of semantics. 

(12) We maintain that the whole 
subject of communication is big enough 
to warrant the professional training of 
teachers to that end alone. 

(13) We have enjoyed the work- 
shop method of discussion and recom- 
mend the continuance of such a program 
at subsequent meetings, with the sug- 
gestion that the people who take part 
should communicate with the chairman 
beforehand concerning the problems 
they wish discussed. 








ee 
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PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 6 


Chairman: S. I. Hayakawa, 1356 Hyde Park 
Blvd., Chicago 

Secretary: Mary Cathryne Park, Anderson Col- 
lege, Anderson, Indiana 

Robert Billings, State University of Iowa 

Sarah Bissell, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Margaret Cornell, Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago 

Jeffrey Fleece, State University of Iowa 

B. E. Fisher, Santa Monica Junior College, 
California 


Arthur Greenwald, University of Illinois (Navy 
Pier), Chicago 


Geraldine Jackson, Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio 

W. C. Jackman, University of Illinois (Navy 
Pier), Chicago 

William A. Koehnline, Anderson College, Ander- 
son, Indiana 

Sister Mary Cyrille, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois 

Robert Nossen, Northwestern University 

Thomas Savage, Brandeis University 

D. J. Schneider, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Madeline Semmelheyer, Career Institute 

Herbert K. Tjossem, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls 

Philip A. Tripp, Frances Shimer College, Mount 
Carroll, Illinois 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 6A 


Workshop 6a met to discuss the value 
of semantic principles applied to English 
instruction in the first two years of col- 
lege. The result of the discussion was 
agreement on a list of five results desired 
from the incorporation of general se- 
mantics in language and literature in- 
struction. These are as follows: 

(1) A student should be aware of 
“map-territory’’ ( t.e. symbol-object) 
relationships. 

(2) He should have developed an 
awareness that in language there is no 
flat division between abstract and con- 
crete but that there are different levels of 
abstraction. 

(2) He should have cultivated the 
delayed-reaction order of response; 1.e., 
he should have learned to wait until he 
has understood what has been said be- 
fore reacting to it. 

(4) He should have a view of the 
various ways in which language func- 
tions in our culture——understanding, for 


instance, the nature of factual-report 
language, ritual language, etc. 

(5) Instead of being indoctrinated 
with fixed principles of ‘‘standard’’ Eng- 
lish, he should have a feeling for lan- 
guage appropriateness in various situa- 
tions and contexts. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP NO. 6A 


Chairman: Francis P. Chisholm, Wisconsin State 
Teachers College, River Falls 


Secretary: David S. Savler, Wright Junior Col- 
lege, Chicago 
Clyde W. Dow, Michigan State 


Mrs. S. T. Evans, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois 

Donald E. Hayden, University of Tulsa 

Falk S. Johnson, University of Illinois 
(Chicago) 

Florence Leaven, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Irving Massey, Wayne University, Detroit 

James M. McCrimmon, University of Illinois 

David C. Sheldon, University of Wisconsin 
(Milwaukee) 

James Zigerell, Wright Junior College, Chicago 











Reading and Grading Themes 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 7 


Method of procedure: The members 
of the workshop graded at different 
times three mimeographed student 
papers of different types, and in pro- 
longed discussion of each theme com- 
pared markings, grades, techniques, and 
principles. The following conclusions 
emerged from the discussion. State- 
ments are majority opinion unless other- 
wise indicated. 


I. General: (1) The principles upon 
which a paper should be graded can be 
derived only by reference to the pur- 
poses and conditions governing a par- 
ticular course in a particular institution. 
Grades are a reflection of the purposes of 
the individual course, and uniformity in 
grades can be achieved only when the 
courses which they reflect are made uni- 
form. 

(2) An instructor, drawing on pre- 
vious experience, should grade a paper 
as objectively as he can. As one mem- 
ber put it, her present grades are based 
on past acquaintance with some 30,000 
papers. Though it is desirable ideally 
to be completely objective, in practice it 
is difficult, since an instructor's evalua- 
tion of a paper is influenced by his 
knowledge of the student and his pre- 
vious work, by knowledge of other 
papers in a set, and other factors of this 
kind. 

(3) Technical proficiency in expres- 
sion should be rewarded by a satisfac- 
tory or passing grade even though charm 
of style, worthwhile ideas, etc. are lack- 
ing. So long as a paper is technically pro- 
ficient, and so long as it says something, 
no matter if the ideas are vicious or illog- 
ically derived, that paper should receive a 
passing grade. (Rather heated argu- 
ment at this point from a minority who 
insisted that a paper should be failed 





for bad logic and/or vicious or inade- 
quate ideas, regardless of its technical 
competence in expression. ) 

(4) Grades should, sometimes at 
least, be used to indicate a student's 
progress rather than the absolute worth 
of a paper. 

(5) In determining the final course 
gtade, papers written near the end of 
the semester should be weighed more 
heavily than those written earlier. 

(6) Impromptu papers should be 
graded much less severely than papers 
written out of class. 

' (7) Grades should be qualified by 
written comments from the instructor. 


II. Standardization of grades: (1) 
Standards for various grades must be 
determined by calibre of students and 
by other conditions peculiar to each in- 
stitution. Thus an A or an E will vary 
in its significance in different institu- 
tions. 

(2) Uniformity or standardization 
of grades is desirable within each depart- 
ment. The most frequently suggested 
plan to achieve such uniformity was to 
grade mimeographed student papers and 
to discuss them in staff meetings to de- 
termine what conditions and meaning 
will be assigned to each grade. With one 
or two exceptions, members of the 
workshop preferred letter grades to nu- 
merical grades for themes. 

(3) Students should be informed of 
the meaning of theme grades. One sug- 
gested plan for this: a combination of 
posting sample A-papers, B-papers, C- 
papers, etc. and oral explanation by in- 
structor at the beginning of the term. 

III. General observations on revising 
papers: (1) It was generally agreed that 
revision of papers is a valuable and 
necessary part of learning to write. 























(2) The amount of attention an in- 
structor can devote to the student’s re- 
visions depends upon many factors: the 
class-load of the student, the teaching 
load of the instructor, the amount of 
conference time allowed to each student, 
etc. 

(3) Ideally the instructor would in- 
sist on a revision according to all mark- 
ings on the paper, though this seems to 
obtain only seldom in practice. 


(4) In examining revisions the in- 
structor should place emphasis on major 
matters. 


(5) It was generally agreed that re- 
vision can be most valuable to the stu- 
dent when combined with a conference. 


IV. Specific techniques in grading 
and revising themes: (1) Use of a re- 
vision sheet which requires the student 
to number each of the instructor’s mark- 
ing, then on a separate sheet under cor- 
responding numbers to make the neces- 
sary corrections. 


(2) The instructor marks one para- 
graph in a paper and asks the student to 
mark the following paragraph for hitn- 
self. 


(3) Several members of the group 
recommended the use of an opaque pro- 
jector to flash student papers on a screen, 
and so to allow classroom analysis and 
discussion of the original paper and its 
revision. 


(4) The most common alternative 
to the use of the projector was the use 
of mimeographed student themes handed 
out to be corrected by the students 
themselves. 


(5) In calling for revision in style 
of a paper, the instructor should avoid 
imposing his own phraseology on the 
student. The student should be allowed 
to speak for himself as long as he is 
within standard practice. 

(6) Reading student papers (both 
good and bad) in class and commenting 
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on them is an effective device in show- 
ing students how to revise. 

(7) A potentially time-saving de- 
vice: on some pagers, instead of indi- 
cating the exact nature of each error, the 
instructor might simply put an X in the 
margin at the end of a line containing 
an error, and leave it to the student to 
find out what the error-is and to correct 
it. 


(8) For papers showing considerable 
technical proficiency but lacking in con- 
tent or originality, etc., a split grade 
might be used (e.g. A for form and D 
for content). 


(9) The plan of multiple grading 
(i.e., separate grades for punctuation, 
mechanics, sentence-structure, organiza- 
tion, content, etc., the overall theme 
grade being arrived at by adding the 
component grades) was mentioned but 
met with little favor. 


(10) The instructor should praise 
the merits of a paper in addition to call- 
ing attention to its deficiencies. In this 
connection an interesting proposal was 
made that in marking a paper both merit 
and demerit could be indicated by using 
agreed-upon symbols such as the plus 
and minus sign. In final evaluation of 
some papers a two-fold table might be 
used, one listing merits, the other listing 
defects. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 7 


Chairman: John Weimer, University of 
Michigan 

Secretary: Gordon E. Bigelow, University of 
Kentucky 

Ella S. Dute, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois 

Agnesmarie Serum, Minnesota State College 

F. W. Kinkel, Fontbonne College, St. Louis 

H. L. Bowersox, Roosevelt College, Chicago 

A. B. Hanson, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls 

Jean Hanway, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

Thelma Anton, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 
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Erna Moehl, Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa 

James Hodgins, Central Michigan College, 
Mount Pleasant 

Sister Miriam Joseph, St. Mary’s College, Notre 
Dame 

Edna Henren, Young L. G. Harris College, 
Georgia 


Ethel Parkinson, James Millikin College, 
Decatur, Illinois 

Stephen Sanderlin, St. Joseph's College 
(Renssalaer) 

Velma Ruch, Graceland College, Lamoni, Iowa 

Elizabeth Mizell, Arkansas Polytechnic College, 
Russellville 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 7A 


Workshop 7a considered two major 
problems in reading and grading themes: 
(1) standards for evaluation and (2) 
the time required to make these 
standards meaningful to the student. 
The group recognized the value of oral 
work, but for the sake of efficiency 
limited discussion to written work. 

The discussion of standards for evalu- 
ation was centered around seven ques- 
tions: (1) Are objective standards with 
staff unanimity desirable? (2) What 
objective standards are now in use? (3) 
Should content or form be emphasized 
in rating according to those standards? 
(4) Should standards rise progressively 
throughout the term? (5) Should the 
student’s final grade represent progress 
or achievement? (6) What evaluation 
can be made in addition to objective 
ratings? (7) What means can be found 
for the entire school to aid in maintain- 
ing standards for written work? 

The group agreed that objective 
standards for grading themes are de- 
sirable and that the customary A, B, C 
grading system made staff unanimity 
important. 

The objective standards were those in 
use in four different freshman English 
programs. In each the standards include 
content, organization, sentence struc- 
ture, diction, and mechanics. In some, 
purpose is included. In most cases there 
is a further breakdown of each of these 
items. Each item is assigned a sliding 
scale of numerical values, and the final 
rating is a total of the points given for 
each item. 


Everyone agreed that content and 
form are so closely related that actually 
they cannot be separated. However, in 
rating a theme an attempt at separation 
is an aid to the student, but content 
should be emphasized rather than form. 
A survey of the emphasis on the ob- 
jective standards previously discussed 
revealed that practices differ. In one 
program content counts sixty percent 
and form forty percent; in some pro- 
grams each counts fifty percent; and in 
another both content and form must 
be passing level for the theme to be ac- 
ceptable. It was agreed that the double 
grade, one grade for content and one for 


form, might be good at first to encourage 


the student who was much weaker in 
one than in the other, but that later the 
practice gave him a false sense of 
achievement. 

The consensus of the group was that 
the same standards should be in opera- 
tion throughout the term and that the 
final grade should represent the student’s 
achievement, not his progress. 

Furthermore, the need for stimulat- 
ing and challenging evaluation in ad- 
dition to the objective ratings was 
agreed upon. Fuller comments from 
both teachers and students can help 
meet this need. A teacher’s written com- 
ments are helpful, but they have limita- 
tions; a conference with a student is 
more effective in making him aware of 
the evaluation and in motivating him to 
make use of it in his future work. One 
member of the group reported a success- 
ful conference plan. The instructor 
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reads from the student’s theme a sentence 
which is not clear and the student tells 
what he meant to say. The student’s 
answer is taken down verbatim. After 
the entire theme has been gone over in 
this way, the student’s replies are edited 
by the student and the instructor and 
compared with the original theme. This 
plan, developed with the use of a re- 
corder, has a number of possibilities. 

In addition to the teacher’s com- 
ments, the comments from fellow stu- 
dents have several advantages. A student 
who reads his theme to the class and 
hears their criticisms feels that he has a 
jury of his peers. Too, the entire class 
can become aware of the variety of ap- 
proaches to the particular writing prob- 
lem and the possibilities of different 
methods to use in developing it. Stu- 
dents who read each others themes and 
comment by writing a critical paper de- 
velop a more critical attitude toward 
their own writing as well as toward 
the writing of others. All evaluation by 
students helps to make them aware of 
the standards for writing. 

The 7a group were in agreement con- 
cerning entire-school cooperation in 
maintaining standards for written 
work. Different means were reported 
from different schools. In one school a 
department training students for techni- 
cal work sent to the English department 
three papers written by majors in that 
technical field. One paper represented 
writing which is not acceptable from a 
major in that field, another represented 
the lowest passing level, and a third rep- 
resented the desired standard. The in- 
structors in that field hold the majors 
strictly to the approved standards, 
which conform to those of the English 
department. In another school the re- 
search paper in freshman English is 
written in cooperation with a staff 
member from the department concerned 
with the subject of the theme. And in 


other schools staff members from other 
departments refer students with poor 
written work to the English depart- 
ment. 

The discussion of the first problem, 
standards for evaluation of themes, led 
to the second problem, which concerns 
the time required to make those stand- 
ards meaningful to the student. What 
teaching load allows the maximum in- 
struction for each student? The answer 
to that question depends upon the 
answer to three other questions: (1) 
How much time should be spent grading 
each theme? (2) How much time 
should be spent in conference with stu- 
dents? (3) If writing is to be a contin- 
uous rather than a sporadic experience, 
to how many students can a teacher give 
that amount of time? 

A survey of the group suggested that 
ten minutes on a short theme represented 
fairly good practice, though that 
amount of time is not adequate and 1s 
not typical of much work in the field. 
A fifteen-minute conference every other 
week is a minimum requirement, but, 
like the time spent on themes, is sieither 
adequate nor typical. If each student is 
to have a continuous experience in writ- 
ing and master the necessary skills and 
language habits, a teacher should have 
no more than a total of sixty students 
for full-time composition teaching. 
Practice and experience has proved that 
this load is desirable for maximum in- 
struction for each student. 

The group in Workshop 7a, Reading 
and Grading of Themes, agreed upon 
the desirability of staff unanimity on 
objective standards, fairly equal em- 
phasis on content and form, the same 
standards in operation throughout the 
term, and achievement, not progress, as 
the standard for the final grade. The 
group also agreed upon the need for 
some evaluation in addition to the ob- 
jective ratings discussed and for entire- 
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school cooperation in maintaining 
standards for written work. They rec- 
ommended a total of no more than sixty 
students for full-time composition 
teaching. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 7A 


Chairman: Theodore Kallsen, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown 

Secretary: Jane Dale, Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, Monmouth 

Ruth Mary Cox, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

Mary Louise Heller, LaSalle-Peru Junior Col- 
lege, LaSalle, Illinois 

George M. Jones, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio 

Hilda Jones, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 
Michigan 

Grace Leab, East Tennessee State College, John- 
son, Tennessee 


Ken Macrorie, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan 

Andrew A. O’Laughlin, Springfield Junior Col- 
lege, Springfield, Illinois 

Estelle V. Palonis, Wilson Junior College, 
Chicago 

Jayne Samuels, Evanston Collegiate Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Margaret Sateren, Augsburg College, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Helen Sellers, Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo 

Gracia T. Sheldon, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Milwaukee 

Helen Sim!, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

T. B. Strandness, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing 

Lizette Van Gelder, Howard College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama 

Samuel K. Workman, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago 





The Construction and Use of Objective Tests 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 8 


The general problem which con- 
fronted Workshop No. 8 was the im- 
provement of objective tests in reading 
and writing. The four uses of such 
tests were: (1) as a diagnostic or place- 
ment aid; (2) asa teaching device; (3) 
for progressive evaluation of student 
ability, and (4) as a comprehensive or 
final achievement measure. 


It was felt that most reading tests 
currently in use are mainly effective in 
singling out only the poorest group of 
readers, probably because the material 
is often difficult. Furthermore, the em- 
phasis on speed, especially during the 
diagnotic test, cuts down the effective- 
ness of the test as a measure of the 
overall ability of the student. Paul 
Diederich, of the Educational Testing 
Service, suggested that good results have 
been obtained by giving reading tests 
over a single and complete selection, 
rather than a series of isolated passages 
out of context. Multiple choice ques- 
tions over this single selection (of se- 
lected difficulty) should be varied as 
much as possible to give the greatest 
possible range of comprehension, for 
maximum predictability. Such a test 
might include questions on the writer’s 
attitude, the function of a particular 
paragraph, definitions of words in con- 
text, comparative items, the main idea 
of a paragraph or of the whole selection, 
and the like. Questions which integrate 
the reading-writing function, such as 
the ‘‘function-of-paragraph”’ question, 
are particularly useful as a_ teaching 
device. 

Similarly, it was suggested that high 
correlations have been obtained from 
writing tests over a unified selection, in 
this case a student theme of about “‘C”’ 


grade. The proposed test would have 
two parts, both multiple choice in na- 
ture: part one testing content and or- 
ganization, part two giving alternate 
choices for punctuation, grammar, vo- 
cabulary, sentence structure, and so on. 
Correlations of .60-.75 have been ob- 
tained from this type of test, according 
to the workshop chairman, Mr. Diede- 
rich. This correlation is higher than 
that usually obtained for two carefully 
graded essays by the same student, or 
the same essay graded by different teach- 
ers. On the other hand, isolated tests 
on grammar, punctuation, and vocabu- 
lary seem to correlate only about .30 
with essays written by the same students 
on the same day. An objective writing 
test of the kind described above would 
not be intended to take the place of the 
student theme, but would serve as a 
useful supplement, especially as a diag- 
nostic device. High composition staff 
turnovers make such a test doubly val- 
uable as a placement check at entrance 
time. 

Both reading and writing tests of this 
nature should be followed by item an- 
alysis and class discussion, in order to 
get at the real sources of faulty compre- 
hension and communication. Uncon- 
scious assumptions and irrational 
deductions can be hauled out into the 
open and examined against the weight 
of evidence in the text. 

The workshop would make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) Individual teachers might ex- 
periment with such tests of their own 
construction. 

(2) The course staff could pool in- 
formation on the effectiveness of these 
tests and other useful techniques. 
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(3) The college administration could 
participate in a comparative (inter- 
college) evaluation of such techniques. 

(4) The C.C.C.C. bulletin could 
serve as a central communication vehicle 
for information on new methods and 
tests. 

(5) The N.C.T.E. could continue to 
establish liaison with such groups as the 
Educationai Testing Service, as they 
have done in the past, and serve as a 
central clearing house for information. 
Paul Diederich has volunteered the help 
of the Testing Service in helping to 
evaluate new tests and will be glad to 
correspond with individuals or staffs in 
connection with testing matters. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 8 


Chairman: Paul B. Diederich, Princeton 
University 


Secretary: John A. Ford, State University of 
Iowa 

Edward Colver, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Ralph C. Leyden, Stevens College, Columbia, 
Missouri 


Don Wallace, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Martin Steinman, University of Minnesota 

George McElroy, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Jane Steedman, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Lester Gilbertson, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 


Theresa Ryan, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


Herbert Kolk, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 


David Nass, North Central College, Naperville, 
Illinois 


Edna Thomas, University of Wisconsin 


A. T. Clark, University of Iowa 
Paul Elwen, Northwestern University 





The Organization and Use of the Writing Laboratory 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 9 


(Because of illness of persons in 
charge, this report is not available for 
publication at this time. It will appear 


in a subsequent issue of College Compo- 
sition and Communication. ) 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 9A 


The writing laboratory may be de- 
scribed, in general terms, as a special 
room, where, under the supervision of 
a trained faculty member, a student (or 
a small group of students) may receive 
methodical, individual instruction in 
English writing problems according to 
his needs, be they in correct usage, punc- 
tuation, coherence and unity, or any 
other branch of English. The atmos- 
phere is made more congenial for such 
activity by writing tables, helpful 
books, and dictionaries. 

At least five types of writing labora- 
tories can be distinguished: 


(1) A remedial laboratory for stu- 
dents who have been unusually ne- 
glected in their basic writing skills. 
Occasionally this is used as a sub-fresh- 
man English arrangement for entering 
freshmen who make a poor showing on 
the English placement test. 


(2) A writing laboratory which is 
available to students taking a regular 
course in freshman composition or com- 
munication. Here, attendance is 
optional. 

(3) A writing laboratory which is 
available on a college-wide basis to all 
students from all levels. Here, also, at- 
tendance is optional. 


(4) A writing laboratory which is a 
part of the regular freshman English 
course, with designated hours of attend- 
ance required to supplement regular class 
meetings, as in science courses with lab- 
Oratory hours. 
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(5) A writing laboratory where a 
student may obtain help in order to pass 
a standardized English test required by 
the college in lieu of a formal course in 
composition. 

Among the advantages derived from 
a writing laboratory may be the follow- 
ing: | 
(1) Individual attention is given the 
student with poor background or in 
need of ‘‘refresher’’ assistance. 

(2) Individual attention is given the 
student with a persistent isolated prob- 
lem such as poor spelling, faulty punctu- 
ation, inadequate sentence sense, etc. 
Clinical treatment can remove such 
language blocks. 

(3) Immediate attention can be given 
to individual writing difficulties, a sig- 
nificant advantage according to the laws 
of learning. 

(4) Help can be given the student in 
selecting and organizing writing mate- 
rial. Helping him think it through at 
the very beginning may produce a bet- 
ter piece of writing. 

(5) Educational guidance may be a 
by-product of counsel on writing prob- 
lems. The laboratory English teacher 
may thus ease the task of. the guidance 
adviser. 

(6) The availability of expert help 
in a laboratory may encourage the stu- 
dent to do his own work rather than 
have a fellow student do it for him al- 
most entirely. 

(7) Special assistance can be given 
students who have to make up work 
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missed because of their absence from the 
campus, participating in inter-collegiate 
contests, etc. 

(8) Any teacher from any depart- 
ment might send to the laboratory for 
diagnosis and treatment any student 
who is doing poor writing. Hence the 
existence of the laboratory can have a 
bracing effect in maintaining good Eng- 
lish standards throughout the college. 


(9) In general, the availability of the 
laboratory helps to generate confidence 
and lifts the morale in a real and func- 
tional way. A student invariably re- 
ceives better grades after he attends a 
writing clinic. 

(10) The laboratory might provide 
opportunity for following up the find- 
ings of diagnostic tests, so that help can 
be given those who show low scores in 
English skills. 


(11) The laboratory could be a place 


to encourage individual students who 


show some talent in creative writing. 

Any college planning to establish a 
writing laboratory needs to consider 
some of the following questions: 


(1) What shall be included in the 
physical set-up? 

(2) Who shall be allowed to use the 
laboratory? (Freshmen, all students; 
townspeople?) 

(3) Who shall refer students to the 
laboratory? (English department, other 
departments? ) 

(4) What techniques are most val- 
uable? 

(5) How shall the laboratory be 
staffed? How many students per teacher? 
What training and experience necessary 
for teacher? 


(6) Shall credit be given for attend- 
ance if the laboratory is a part of the 
writing course? 

(7) How can attendance be encour- 
aged when it is optional? 

(8) How can progress of students at- 
tending the laboratory be measured? 

Our workshop closed with the unani- 
mous agreement that the writing labora- 
tory can be a direct, timely, and func- 
tional medium for aiding the student in 
his individual needs in writing, and, 
ultimately, for aiding in the improve- 
ment of students’ use of English in gen- 
eral. Our members hoped that more 
material on the organization and use of 
the writing laboratory would be pub- 
lished in the future. 
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The Organization and Use of a Reading Clinic 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 10 


Three general problems were con- 
sidered. Arriving at solutions to all 
sub-problems was impossible, but the 
members of the workshop felt that de- 
fining and isolating specific problems 
was a step forward. 


I. What should be the aims and scope 
of a reading program? With increased 
enrollments in colleges and universities, 
an awareness of reading problems has 
increased. Social changes have brought 
to college large numbers of students 
with widely divergent backgrounds and 
native abilities. Present-day curricu- 
lums require a great deal of reading, 
much of it of a difficult type. While 
practically all students present reading 
problems, the clinic is usually concerned 
with the student whose speed and com- 
prehension are so far below normal that 
he cannot measure up to college stand- 
ards in fields requiring reading. Read- 
ing disabilities vary with the individual 
and many of them may be corrected. 

Solutions reached: 

(1) The individual teacher should 
develop an awareness of the differences 
in reading ability, should be able to 
recognize a student’s disability, make it 
clear to him, and help him overcome it. 

(2) A reading program should pro- 
vide corrective work for those who need 
it and developmental work for all. 

(3) Diagnosis should be accom- 
plished by testing, observation of the 
individual in the reading situation or by 
case history. 

(4) Diagnosis of reading efficiency 
should consist of three phases: (a) 
screening, (b) specific diagnosis of weak 
skills, and (c) continuous evaluation of 
the remedial or developmental program. 

(5) All faculty members should 
help determine which students may need 


corrective or developmental help by ob- 
serving reading habits and study habits. 

(6) Teachers should recognize the 
fact that a reading problem at the college 
level may very likely be a symptom of a 
need for emotional or vocational coun- 
seling and guidance. 


II. What corrective or developmental 
techniques are useful in reading clinic 
programs? Just as there is no one type 
of reading clinic that is perfect for all 
schools, there is no one remedial or de- 
velopmental technique that is useful in 
all cases. Corrective or remedial methods 
reported in the literature are as varied as 
the diagnosed reading problems of indi- 
viduals. Likewise, any technique se- 
lected is controlled by the particular 
educational philosophy of the clinician. 
However, despite the variety of philoso- 
phies and techniques used, most pro- 
grams reportedly are producing satis- 
factory results. 

Solutions reached: 

(1) An awareness of individual dif- 
ferences in all areas and a sincere effort 
to meet the student at his present level 
is a requisite to any remedial technique. 

(2) A program that motivates the 
student with a strong desire for self- 
improvement is usually successful re- 
gardless of the technique used. 

(3) TheC. C.C. C. should promote 
training in reading skills by holding 
yearly workshops primarily concerned 
with reading clinic programs. 

III. What ts the place of diagnosis in 
a reading training program? The indi- 
vidual teacher must be aware of the 
problem of reading disability and be 
willing to do something about it. The 
teacher must accept the student where he 
is as a reader. There must be basic 
understanding of the student as an in- 
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dividual. Success of the reading program 
depends upon the awareness of the in- 
structor of the individual differences of 
the class, and his ability to make the 
student see his own disabilities and at- 
tempt to correct them. 

Adequately done, the process of diag- 
nosing reading efficiency at the college 
level is both difficult and_ time- 
consuming. Diagnosis should be con- 
tinuous, used at periodic intervals as an 
evaluation of the progress and merit of 
the reading program. Reading tests, as 
diagnostic tools, have definite limitations 
that must be compensated for by such 
supplementary techniques as observa- 
tion, case histories, and personal inter- 
views. Diagnosis is frequently handi- 
capped by lack of information, time, 
and personnel. 

Solutions reached: 

(1) The administration should pro- 
vide the means whereby individual 
teachers may help in diagnosing and re- 
ferring students to the reading clinic for 
further diagnosis and retraining. 

(2) The diagnosis of reading diffi- 
culties should attempt to isolate causes 
and not symptoms of those difficulties. 

(3) Mechanical devices may be use- 
ful as extrinsic motivators but are not 
essential to a successful clinic program. 
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Freshman English for Engineers 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 11 


The group agreed during its first ses- 
sion that it could exchange views and 
information but would have little to 
recommend to the Conference or the Na- 
tional Council. This report is, then, a 
digest of information and views, not of 
problems and solutions. The work- 
shop’s one recommendation is that its 
activity as an established group be sus- 
pended until the National Council’s 
Committee on English in Pre-profes- 
sional College Programs makes its report. 


1. Should engineering students be 
segregated from non-engineering stu- 
dents? Engineering students may (but 
do not necessarily) differ from others 
in: (a) mental set, attitudes, feelings; 
(b) mentality; and (c) skills, e.g., 
verbal vs. numerical skills. Such differ- 
ences may vary appreciably from school 
to school, and the freshman course might 
adjust to local differences. 

Opinion on segregation seems sharply 
divided. Anti-segregationists think that 
if English should develop the technolo- 
gist as a citizen in his community, he 
should live with his community (t.e., 
students in other fields) in the classroom 
and learn to communicate with them 
from the beginning. They think that 
the proper starting point for a course is 
the community of skills, knowledge, 
and interests of a group of unspecialized 
human beings, that development of hu- 
mane knowledge and skills is promoted 
by that community. Segregationists 
agree with anti-segregationists about 
purpose but think that the special bent 
indicated by enrollment in engineering 
school calls for modification of the edu- 
cational process to produce the best re- 
sults. The engineering student has 
probably found English more difficult 
and/or less congenial than technical sub- 


jects and therefore begins with a dif- 
ferent level of skill, kind of discipline, 
attitude than others, e.g., the liberal arts 
student; and since the only foundation 
the instructor can build on is the skills 
and attitudes that the student has, the 
differences tend to justify segregation as 
a means of more clearly defining the 
starting point and method for the teach- 
ing of English. 

Practice of segregation seems to de- 
pend upon convenience; and opinion, 
upon practice. Among the schools repre- 
sented at the workshop, segregation 
exists only where geography makes it 
administratively desirable (e.g., large 
state universities with separate schools 
of engineering), and representatives of 
these schools and of purely technical 
schools advocate segregation. Anti- 
segregationists represented schools where 
mixed classes are geographically and ad- 
ministratively convenient. 


Il. What are the purpose and nature 
of the freshhman course? The first pur- 
pose listed below is the one on which 
there was most agreement: 

(1) To give students an opportun- 
ity to master “‘fundamentals’’ of English 
(agreement, clear reference, meaningful 
punctuation, etc.). 

(2) To foster constructive attitude 
toward communication: expression is a 
part of any course and a necessary func- 
tion of the citizen. Contrary attitudes 
are often fostered by technical specialists, 
and the college administration often mis- 
directs student attitude by emphasizing 
(e.g., in credit hours, scholastic actions, 
etc.) specialized learning. 

(3) Generally: to develop a well- 
rounded citizen in a democratic society; 
especially: to develop disciplined, flexi- 
ble minds; more especially, for engi- 
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neers: to develop technological attitudes 
of benefit to society. 

(4) To develop skill in the basic 
methods of engineering; English com- 
position is more useful for this purpose 
than any other basic course. 

(5) To relate the discipline of 
imaginative literature to that of engi- 
neering. 

Emphases vary partly according to 
calibre of student body; State univer- 
sities, which accept all applicants from 
accredited high schools, emphasize the 
first point above relatively more than 
do private schools, where greater selec- 
tion is possible. 

The nature of the course varies also, 
and somewhat consistently with the 
purpose. Courses in state schools tend 
to teach objective factual communica- 
tion; their students have difficulty in 
dealing with emotions and attitudes. 
Courses in private schools tend to use 
materials involving attitudes and emo- 
tions; their students have more difficulty 
with factual material than with human 
relations. Some courses use imaginative 
literature as a basis for written work, 
others do not; choice seems to depend 
partly on the content of later courses, 
partly on whether the course is segre- 
gated, partly on the interests of the staff. 


III. What are the purpose and sub- 
stance of the course in literature for engi- 
neers? The purpose of instruction in 
literature is to develop the habit of read- 
ing worthwhile books and the skill to 
understand and evaluate them. Most 
schools require one or two semesters of 
work in literature or one of the related 
humane disciplines after the freshman 
year, usually in the junior year. In a few 
schools, students fulfill a requirement by 
electing any one of several courses; in 
others, ‘Introduction to Literature’ is 
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required. Some offer electives in English 


beyond the requirement. Only one 
school represented does not offer work 
in English beyond the freshman year. 
One (Rensselaer) requires literature in 
the freshman year, and teaches composi- 
tion (technical writing) in ‘“‘coopera- 
tive’ courses and an advanced composi- 
tion course. 

Most introductory courses use con- 
temporary or modern literature. Rens- 
selaer freshmen and California Tech. 
juniors read classics. 

IV. What kind of teacher should 
teach English to engineers? The mem- 
bers of the workshop concluded that, 
though methods differ, purposes are re- 
markably alike; and that methodology 
is much less important than the quality 
of the individual teacher. Instructors, 
especially for freshmen, should com- 
mand the respect of students as persons, 
teachers, and citizens, and should have 
““‘breadth,”’ 1.e., should actively relate 
English to other disciplines. The specific 
requirements vary from one institution 
to another. 
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Articulating High School and College Work 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 12 


I. Statement of the problem: Univer- 
sities and colleges say high schools do 
not prepare graduates for university 
work in English, meaning that students 
do not evidence mastery of communica- 
tion skills. High schools, on the other 
hand, attempting to prepare students for 
university work and misunderstanding 
the nature of the complaint, assume a 
formalistic approach to language arts 
which seems to include grammar as an 
end in itself, achieved through work- 
book drill. Enough evidence exists that, 
generally, universities are inconsistent in 
practice and preachment in that they 
seem to place a premium upon the me- 
chanical nature of language through 
their selective devices and through the 
first semester freshman courses in Eng- 
lish. There is need, then, for a coordi- 
nating agency to bring understanding 
and cooperative action between pre- 
college training in English and college 
training in English. 


II. Definitions: (1) Articulation is 
an attempt to establish continuity for 
the individual student between his pre- 
college work (from grades through high 
school) and college work in communi- 
cation skills. 


(2) Any classroom of students repre- 
sents a wide range of individual differ- 
ences. It is the individual who is thought 
of as the product of our training on any 
level of education. 


(3) Communication skills may be 
defined as written expression, oral ex- 
pression, reading, listening, and observa- 
tion, separately or in various combina- 
tions, with the ultimate purpose of ma- 
turing the student. 


_ (4) This report recognizes no defini- 
tive difference between courses which 





prepare for life and those which prepare 
for college. 


III. Trends: (1) Many colleges re- 
quire of their freshmen a formal study 
of grammar and rhetoric. This practice 
is to be condemned as a failure to under- 
stand the psychological laws of learning. 
There is negligible transfer of training 
from this kind of drill to adequacy or 
mastery in the communication skills. 


(2) Many colleges emphasize ex- 
pository writing wherein mechanics of 
expression are functional, syntactical, 
analytical, and in line with current lin- 
guistic findings. This practice is to be 
approved and should begin with the first 
grade, continuing through each year of 
the individual’s training. 

(3) Many colleges are developing 
programs for the integration of oral ex- 
pression, reading powers, listening abili- 
ties, observation skills, and written ex- 
pression. This practice is to be approved 
in the larger sense of the meaning of 
communication. Students at all levels 
should be given the opportunity to 
speak, write, read, listen, and observe 
in advancing complexity as determined 
by the limits of their individual powers. 


IV. What can be done about articu- 
lation on the staff level? (1) Colleges 
should be prepared to accept the student 
as he has been prepared (implying con- 
fidence in the work of the pre-college 
level), planning in accordance an elastic 
program to fit individual differences. 
Certain reservations for such programs 
are to be noted: (a) Sub-freshman 
courses are not wisely constituted to 
solve the problems of the retarded stu- 
dent. He should be incorporated into 
the standard courses and assisted toward 
the solution of his difficulties through 
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conferences or voluntary laboratory ses- 
sions. (b) The superior student should 
not be exempt from work in composi- 
tion or communication. If communi- 
cation skills are a continuous progression 
toward greater complexity, then there is 
no absolute state of completion, and we 
only do the exempt student a disservice 
by stopping his progress at a high school 
level. This statement does not imply 
standard courses for such a student. 

(2) Research in the area of teaching 
communication skills should be en- 
couraged and the results should be made 
known. Little is understood about how 
the individual learns these skills, with 
the result that too much teaching, both 
pre-college and college, is based on edu- 
cational fallacies, without sound basis 
in scientific, objective studies. In this 
light, two recommendations can be 
made: (a) Departments of English 
should encourage graduate work in this 
field and be prepared to grant doctoral 
credit for objective research in communi- 
cation skills. (b) Individual staff re- 
search projects should be instituted and 
rewarded. The dualistic approach to 
literature and composition staffs needs 
careful realignment. 

(3) Techniques need to be developed 
for evaluation of the continuous pro- 
gram from first grade to college gradua- 
tion. (a) Careful analysis of objective 
testing is necessary to determine whether 
such testing truly reveals power or 
merely recognition. (b) Development 
of composition scales for all levels may 
be an approach to our need for objective 
analysis of individual work. (c) The 
role of grading as a motivating factor 
needs careful study. The problem of 
various grading systems also deserves 
attention. 


V. What can be done at the univer- 
sity and college level? (1) The univer- 
sity, college, and junior college should 
be considered as potent instruments in 


the realization of state courses of study 
in the field of English. Accordingly, 
interested and trained individuals from 
departments of English should be placed 
on committees to consider reoorganiza- 
tion of state courses of study. Two 
states have been especially pointed out as 
proceeding in this direction with com- 
mendations for their results: the Jowa 
State Course of Study for High Schools 
and the Wisconsin Course of Study for 
Junior High Schools. 


(2) Colleges should be instrumental 
in establishing co-ordinating groups of 
pre-college and college teachers. Mem- 
bership in these groups should be appor- 
tioned equally and a cooperative tone 
should be established. 


(3) Since college instructors know 
little about what goes on in the high 
schools, college administrators should 
send proper representatives, as a part of 
their teaching assignment, out into the 
high schools of the area for the purpose 
of establishing liaison between the vari- 
ous institutions. 

(4) Colleges and universities, now 
almost completely the decisive factor in 
determining qualifications for teachers 
of English, should give extended study 
to this problem in an attempt to prevent 
poorly trained personnel from being 
certified as teachers. 

(5) College staffs should be allowed 
to prescribe methods courses, to include 
educational and psychological breadth, 
for their own instructors in composition 
and communication. It is firmly believed 
that only responsive, trained personnel 
should be given the privilege of teaching 
freshman composition. 

(6) Public and private school ad- 
ministrators should be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn about the problems of 
articulation by (a) allowing representa- 
tives from college departments of Eng- 
lish to present the programs of their de- 
partments before secondary and elemen- 














tary conventions and conferences; (b) 
being encouraged to attend conferences 
and conventions similar to the ones held 
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VI. What can the C. C: C. C. do? 
(1) Invite and encourage high school 
representation in the Conference. 

(2) Establish a permanent group to 
study the problem of articulation with 
the purpose of obtaining extensive re- 
search data for all the elements repre- 
sented within the framework of this re- 
port, such data to receive eventual com- 
pilation and exposition. The present 
workshop members have gone on record 
in favor of this recommendation by con- 
stituting themselves as a pilot group to 
work throughout the coming year. 

(3) Operate as an agency to compile 
evidence of coordinative effort between 
pre-college and college groups in vari- 
ous localities. 

(4) Disseminate results of all such 
research through its own bulletin and 
through College English and the Eng- 
lish Journal. 


VII. What can the National Council 
of Teachers of English do? (1) En- 
courage the fullest possible use of state 
councils of teachers of English for 
achieving better articulation between 
pre-college and college levels. 

(2) Establish, wherever and when- 
ever possible, conferences among elemen- 
tary, junior high school, senior high 
school, and college groups. These con- 
ferences might be city-wide, sectional, 
or state-wide, but all levels should be 
represented. If college instructors of 
freshman English knew what language 
patterns were being taught and how 
they were being taught in the third 
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grade, for example, we would be making 
a great stride toward articulation of all 
our efforts. 

(3) Establish standards of training 
and experience for teachers of methods 
courses in the field of English communi- 
cation. These should include recent 
teaching experience in pre-college levels 
and a close, immediate connection with 
these levels. 

(4) Open the way for cooperative 
interaction between departments of edu- 
cation, departments of psychology, and 
departments of English for the common 
pooling of knowledge to the end that we 
may have better teachers. 
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Administration of the Composition Course 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 13 


I. Statement of the problem: The 
problem of administration of the com- 
position course was broken down into 
several component problems: prepara- 
tory and in-service staff training, uni- 
formity of grading, proper working re- 
lations with other departments, and the 
nature of administration itself. 


II. Training the staff: ‘The problem 
of staff training is perhaps the most 
crucial concern. Few teachers have had 
specific training for the job of teaching 
writing. Graduate schools are doing 
little at present to train teachers of com- 
position. Furthermore, the graduate 
schools seldom either have or can pro- 
cure men professionally competent to 
give such training. 

Concerning undergraduate and gradu- 
ate training of composition teachers, the 
workshop was in essential agreement on 
the following points. First of all, the 
training of composition teachers cannot 
be accomplished by delegation. English 
departments should accept the responsi- 
bility of providing such training. At 
the undergraduate level, extensive work 
in composition should be required of 
all majors. Instruction at the graduate 
level should be offered in rhetoric, in 
criticism, and in the laws and methods 
of language. It was felt that linguistic 
philosophy pertinent to such training 
exists and might be extended to other 
aspects of language and expression than 
to those to which it has already been 
applied. There are fields for profitable 
research into problems of composition, 
and journals exist for the publication of 
the results of such research. One duty of 
administration is to encourage research 
of this sort. 

As a step in this direction members of 
the workshop have undertaken to col- 


lect items for a selective bibliography 
intended to suggest areas both of pro- 
fessional training and of research. The 
categories for the bibliography were ten- 
tatively defined as follows: 1. Bibliogra- 
phy. 2. Linguistics including (a) 
Phonology, (b) Grammar, (c) Seman- 
tics, and (d) History. 3. Rhetoric. 4. 
Criticism. 5. Pedagogy. Other fields sug- 
gested were: Communications, Reading, 
and Psychology. 


On the question of in-service training, 
the importance of weekly staff meetings 
was urged. A regular program of gradu- 
ate assistantships is desirable when the 
circumstances of the institution permit 
it. The staff should work together. 
Raising the standards of a profession is 
to some extent a collective enterprise. It 
can be done by establishing the legiti- 
macy of our subject matter, and we can 
demonstrate the importance of our sub- 
ject matter only by studying it. If com- 
position teachers are to gain the prestige 
which they seek they must earn and de- 
serve it. 


III. Uniformity of grading: The best 
results in the matter of uniformity of 
grading can be achieved through weekly 
staff meetings. In a very large depart- 
ment it is almost impossible to get a 
high degree of uniformity; however, 
staff grading sessions, especially at the 
beginning of the year, accomplish a 
good deal. Glaring defects and wide 
divergences may be corrected. The sys- 
tem of assigning each graduate fellow to 
a senior department member who him- 
self teaches a section of the course was 
objected to on the ground that the 
senior member had to spend too much 
time training the fellow to grade. It was 
suggested that as a device to control 
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excessively critical graders the chairman 
might place upon a single “‘A’’ paper all 
the comments made by all the graders in 
the group; the result is to reduce an 
obviously satisfactory paper to an ap- 
parent failure. 


Various techniques of screening en- 
tering students were discussed. It was 
agreed that no system is infallible, but 
that a period of time, usually from two 
to six weeks, is necessary for justice in 
placement. 


IV. Relations with other depatt- 
ments: Here the basic question is 
whether composition is the responsi- 
bility of the English teacher alone. 
Criticism from other departments is far 
more common than cooperation. In- 
deed, exactly what sort of cooperation is 
possible seems uncertain. Frequently 
very little writing is assigned in other 
courses. Objective tests replace essay 
examinations. Too often even English 
instructors in advanced courses do not 
require students to write. Students who 
have finished freshman composition feel 
that they do not need to write any more. 
A further obstacle is that there is 
no agreement among departments on 
standards for good writing. 


One method of solving the problem is 
to give the student only tentative credit 
upon the completion of freshman com- 
position. Final credit depends upon the 
student’s writing respectably in other 
courses. Members of other departments 
hand bad papers to the English depart- 
ment and the student is required to do 
refresher work, sometimes in a writing 
laboratory. Another device is to with- 
hold the degree from a student deficient 
in writing. Here again the deficient stu- 
dent is sent to clinics and remedial ses- 
sions. In dealing with these problems, 
a faculty committee on writing, with 
representatives from various depart- 
ments, may prove useful. 
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Whatever method is employed, new 
problems arise. Without agreement on 
standards of good writing there is no 
exact definition of writing deficiency. 
Students are often recommended to 
clinics on too little evidence. Recom- 
mendations from other departments are 
not always reliable, since not all faculty 
members are literate. Under the prevail- 
ing circumstances there seems to be no 
alternative but to claim for the English 
staff or for the faculty committee com- 
plete authority to decide what is satis- 
and what is unsatisfactory 
writing. It may be assumed however, 
that a practicable understanding of 
writing standards is not beyond hope, 
though it is likely that the matter will 
never be satisfactorily resolved by a neat 
formulation of rules. Accuracy of state- 
ment rather than beauty of style would 
dictate the nature of such standards. 
Certainly the English teacher should not 
allow his concerns to be limited to a 
merely stenographic accuracy; clarity, 
proportion, and honesty of thought are 
not outside his legitimate range. His 
special competences are pertinent in the 
consideration even of papers based on 
materials with which he is not familiar, 
but his dependence upon his colleagues 
in other areas must increase as he goes 
farther afield. The ultimate resolution 
of this problem depends, like most of 
the problems in the teaching of composi- 
tion, upon the development of teachers 
who possess and can demonstrate a clear 
and professionai superiority in the arts 
of language. 


V. Kind and amount of administra- 
tion: The chairman of a mature, ener- 
getic, intelligent stafi should make him- 
self as inconspicuous as he can; the chair- 
man of a slack, incompetent, bored staff 
should make himself as conspicuous as 
he can. Whether he be inconspicuous or 
conspicuous, his responsibilities are the 
same: 
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(1) He should see to it that the staff 
is composed of the best people available 
for the job. 

(2) He should try to find means by 
which these people can grow in their 
profession and by which more and bet- 
ter teachers may be trained to replace 
them and himself. 

(3) He should maintain productive 
associations between his staff and other 
faculties of his institution. 

(4) He should fight for a fair share 
of professional recognition for the mem- 
bers of his staff, for their salaries, 
housing, teaching loads, research leaves, 
vacations, and promotions. For the 
chairman of a composition course, this 
is an uphill fight. 

(5) He should learn the programs 
of other institutions both by direct en- 
quiry and by attentive participation in 
the N. C. T. E. and the C. C. C. C. 

(6) He should himself do research 
of some kind appropriate to the field, and 
he must develop a capacity for under- 
standing and evaluating the research of 
others. 

(7) He should himself be a good 
teacher and he must teach composition. 

To the group of chairmen who com- 
posed Workshop 13, no such paragon 
as might be expected to discharge all 
these responsibilities is known. Though 
he is not to be had for the asking, the 
workshop unanimously invites him to 
exist. 


VI. Recommendations: One particu- 
lar service which the C. C. C. C. might 
provide is a compilation of data on 
teaching loads of composition teachers. 
We request, therefore, that the editor of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion prepare and publish a questionnaire 
designed to learn what is exacted of 
teachers of composition throughout the 
country. Pertinent data would include 
the following items: (1) the total num- 
ber of hours of instruction in the class- 


room, (2) the total number of hours 
of instruction in composition, (3) the 
total number of conference hours, (4) 
the average salary of composition 
teachers, (5) the range of ranks of per- 
sons teaching composition, (6) the 
number of students for whom each in- 
structor is responsible, and (7) the aver- 
age tenure of composition teachers. Al- 
though a number of questionnaires of 
this kind have been distributed during 
the past several years, none has been 
limited to composition teachers so far 
as the members of the workshop know. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 13 


Chairman: Henry W. Sams, University of 
Chicago 

Secretary: C. V. Wicker, University of New 
Mexico 

Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 

A. J. Bryan, Louisiana State University 

Edward Calver, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Mollie Cohen, Illinois Institute of Technology 

Helen Edwards, University of Oklahoma 

Howard Carter, University of Arkansas 

Clara Kelley, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior Col- 
lege, LaSalle, Illinois 

M. Keriwick, University of Illinois (Navy 
Pier), Chicago 

Newman B. Kirk, Tufts College, Medford, 
Massachusetts 

K. L. Knickerbocker, University of Tennessee 

W. M. Love, University of Illinois (Navy Pier), 
Chicago 

Sister M. Aquinas, Rosary College, River Forest, 
Illinois 

Sister Mary Louise, Webster College, Webster 
Groves, Missouri 

James Robinson, Northwestern University 

Lewis C. Smith, Wisconsin State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud 

Gerald Thorson, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Edith E. Unger, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

C. F. Wheeler, Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Howard Wilson, Knox College, Galesburg, 
Illinois 

Lillie Zimmerman, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 
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THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 14 


The first step taken by the workshop 
group was to indicate what particular 
problems were of major concern in each 
institution represented. The remaining 
sessions Were spent in examining and 
discussing certain of these problems in 
detail. An attempt was made to under- 
stand each problem as it related to the 
administration of a communication pro- 
gram. At times the group expressed a 
sufficiently strong unanimity of feeling 
towards a problem to lead to a rather 
specific recommendation. The follow- 
ing statements or recommendations sum- 
marize the major conclusions reached by 
the group: 

(1) The administrator of a com- 
munication course would find it helpful 
to establish an all-campus advisory com- 
mittee whose function it would be to 
get faculty cooperation and to crystallize 
the local needs of the student by making 
a survey of the demands made upon him 
by the teachers of other college courses, 
and, further, to ascertain his needs for 
communication skills in becoming an 
effective citizen after college. 

(2) The administrator of a com- 
munication course should set up a test- 
ing program designed to discover stu- 
dent needs, a program in which tests are 
considered as means, not as ends. 

(3) Curriculum planners should 
realize that at least eight semester hours 
are needed for an adequate communica- 
tion course. 

(4) There should be no non-credit 
courses as such in a communication pro- 
gram. 

(5) Sectioning should be done on 
the basis of student needs in the several 
skills, with sections which emphasize 
reading-speaking, or reading-writing, or 
other combinations, never on a high, 
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average, or low basis. Administrators 
should encourage the establishment of 
definite levels of proficiency for per- 
formance in the various communication 
areas, and make those levels familiar to 
both staff and students. In this connec- 
tion it seems important to think and 
speak in terms of minimum levels in- 
stead of maximum levels so as to encour- 
age students to continue their efforts to 
improve. The American Council on 
Education is studying this problem now 
and hopes to get some methods estab- 


lished for evaluating communication 
skills. 

(6) Administrators should in every 
way possible encourage experimentation 
and research in the field of communica- 
tion. 

(7) Administrators should recog- 
nize the following qualities as essential 
for a good teacher of communication 
skills: (a) a high degree of flexibility; 
(b) several years of experience, pre- 
ferably in both high school and college; 
(c) a good academic background in com- 
position, speech, and psychology; (d) 
intellectual curiosity; (e) sympathy for 
students; (f) a demonstrated ability to 
think straight; (g) a high degree of 
learning ability; (h) an experimental 
attitude; (i) skill in the language arts; 
(j) ability to get along with others; 
(k) a democratic attitude. It is also 
suggested that communication skills 
teachers rich in the above qualities 
should have some permanence on the 
staff and should be eligible for promo- 
tion in rank and salary. 

(8) The C. C. C. C. should recom- 
mend to the N. C. T. E. that pressure 
be brought to bear on the graduate 
schools to train persons to teach the 
communication skills. The C. C. C. C. 
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or the N. C. T. E. should form a com- 
mittee to find out what offerings are 
now available at various graduate 
schools for training in the teaching of 
communication, and the report of the 
committee should be made available. 


(9) The C.C.C.C. or the N.C.T.E. 
should establish a teacher placement 
service, a clearing house to which deans 
and department heads as well as teachers 
might turn for help. 

(10) Administrators should estab- 
lish some sort of in-service training for 
instructors of communication skills 
courses. (a) Beginning instructors 
might be paired: with older, more ex- 
perienced teachers, and they might work 
through the course together at least 
once before the new teacher is ‘put on 
his own. (b) There should be co- 
operative grading of themes and speeches. 
(c) There should be a central communi- 
cations office where the entire staff could 
meet, discuss problems, and establish a 
feeling of unity. 

(11) Administrators of communi- 
cation programs should attempt . co- 
operatively to solve the rather compli- 
cated problem of transfer of credit from 
one school to another. 

(12) Administrators should recog- 
nize the fact that communication pro- 
grams are best organized and developed 
cooperatively with each teacher having 
a voice in arriving at common goals, 
objectives, and choice of subject matter. 
No one should be inclcuded on a com- 
munication staff unless he expresses a 
desire to teach communication skills. 

The following suggestions were made 
for instructors teaching communication 
skills courses: 

(1) Make as much use as possible of 
student leaders and chairmen in actual 
running of the class. 

(2) Use student leaders selected 
from each section to meet with the staff 
and assist in planning course projects. 
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(3) Have a planning committee se- 
lect materials from current publications 
to serve as a basis for class discussions 
and for further investigation leading to 
student writing and speaking. 


(4) Get students started talking 
first, leading into writing from the class 
discussions. 


(5) Have each section select its best 
speakers by student ballot and allow 
them to speak occasionally before an 
assembly of the entire communication 
group. Have best pieces of writing se- 
lected by a student committee and pub- 
lished or mimeographed and circulated 
among the students. 


(6) Have student panels with a stu- 
dent leader to discuss assigned text ma- 
terial—a good way to work in practice 
in speaking without seeming to have a 
burdensome load of extra speech assign- 
ments, 


(7) Use drill sessions as opportuni- 
ties to stimulate student discussion. 

(8) Draw all materials from sources 
closely related to student interests and 
needs. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 14 


Chairman: Max Fuller, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell, Iowa 

Secretary: James ]. Brown, University of 
Minnesota 

Adele Kennedy, Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois ; 

Josiah L. Geist, Wright Junior College, Chicago 

H. Williston, Wilson Junior College, Chicago 

Ruth Goher, State Teachers College, Plattesville, 
Wisconsin 

Eleanor Hoag, Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas 

Robert J. Greef, Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg 

Rachel Salisbury, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 

D. V. Bryan, University of Minnesota 

Elizabeth Oggel, Illinois Wesleyan University, 
Bloomington 

Jean McColley, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 

L. E. McDonald, Air Tactic School, Florida 





